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ABSTRACT 

This evaluation focuses on a project concer;ned with 
establishing bilingual/bicultural education for New Ycrk City . ^ 
children from homes in ''which Enalish, French, Spanish,- or yiddish is 
spoken. The goals, strategies, target population, and staff, parent 
and student activities of the program, which involved • 
pre«kindergarten through fifth grade students in public and P^^ivate 
'schools, are described. Evaluation methods used to measure student 
progress in language ■deveicpm€nt and reading, ccgnitive and social 
development, mathematics, science, and culture studies are discussed. 
The measurement and achievement of adult objectives (such as 
interpersonal growth and professional development) by the teaching 
staff are also reviewed. The followina student achievement data are 
presen+ed: (f) end of year readina achievement for public and private 
school groups, grades K-5: (2) pre/post program reading performance, 
by language dominance (English, French, and Spanish only), grades 
2-5« (3) French reading performance, grades K-4: (4) Spanish reading 
performance, grades 2-5: (5) concept development by language 
dominance, for public and private school groups, pre-kindergarten : 
(6) end of year mathematics achievement for public and private school 
groups, grades K-5; (7) pre/POSt program mathematics perfcrmance, by 
language dominance, grades 2-5. The all-around positive results of 
the program are hailed in the evalua*:. Ion . (GC^ 
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This project Is concerned with 

. establishing ^iUngualAicultural ed^^ 

nhndren from homes in which is.nglisn,^rencn| 

to ensure -that the non-EngXlsh speal^ing oniiaren 
who ha^e participated in the program will faction 
^^™Xablv with English dominant children in later 

year*, and that this achievement will in , 
tSrnetole these children to be successful adults 
?r«nv «oeietv while maintaining and developing 
'tSeiflaSgu^e Suiities i«tA first X«Jf|S^' 
Concurrent with thxs go^ is X^^.vT. "^^^^Ht 

SA>rVe.r«. and community members will coordinate 
thSL"acti"ktS toTafili the . ot.|f 
class instruction, workshops, visits to homes, 
meetings and newsletters. 

The prime goal is to ensure that children of limited English 
soeaking ability who have participated in the program will 
function comparably with those students identified as English 
dominant in later school years. The English linguistic 
environment provided by the participation of English dominant 
chiWren. in addition to the adult models, is consistent with 
the theoretical bases and research evidence on which the 
program has been developing. 

Since this ia a oontinuins program, objectives dealing with . 
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the longitudinal ^spect^ of th. progr-an, have l^oen identified. 
Geal« for the students have been based on an analysis of the 
students' present levels of development (linguistic and oog- 
„i,iVe) determined by their perfonnance on a variety of tasks 
in previous years. This diagnostic/developmental approach has 
b.en used cooperatively to. establish activities which fester 
the development of the concepts and abilities identified by 
the program. During this year the program «as composed of 
students in the pre-Kindergarten through fifth grade levels. 

The program consists of two components, a public school group ' 
and a non-public school group. The former enrolls studAnts 
, from pre-Kindergarten through grade five. The non-public school 
component is comprised of. students in three schools, i..;, 
Holy Spirit and Unity Schools enroll French-English students in 
Kindergarten through second grades and Beth RivKa enrolls 
Yiddish dominant students placed from pre-Kindergarten through. 
,rade five. The entire program as developed at the Bilingual 

A mnrtPl for the development of the non-publ 
Center has provided the model lor xne 

school component. 

All of the students in the program come from homes in which 
English. French. Spanish' or Uddish is spolcen. Priority is 
given to Children of limited English spealcing ability. Each 

. i ^^^A Pnr 1977-1978 a new fifth grade 
year a new grade is added, i'or l-^/.t 
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wa. added, a croulHihi.h ha«. in -the main., been participatin. 
in -the jrojram since its inception. ^ 

• ' ' ' 

To achieve the program's joals. teachers, paraprofessionals. 
parents. Umlly assistants, community development workers and 
community meml>ers coordinate their activiti.8 through class 
instruction, workshops, home visits, meetings and newsletters. 
The lone range objectives identified for the program are. 

1. To improve the verlijal coraraunication skills of 
all- students ^ in their first lansuage and to 
develop comnalaUe aliility in a second language, 
namely English. French. Spanish or Yiddish, there- 

/ ^ by making all students truly Hilingual. 

2. Te d.^Teloii the ability of the students to 
achieve at "or above grade level in .reading and 
math on Snglish standardised tests and on similar 

- measures in French, Spanish or Yiddish. 

3. To develop a positive attitude in the students 
towai'ds learning and towards school. 

To develop a positive self-image and a respect 
for both cultures studied (American-English and 
Haitian-Ffench, Puerto-Rican Spanish or Hassidic- 
Hebrew) . 

5. To increase community involvement (particularly 
parental) in the educational progran^*. 



Sine* thl. i. the BixtK year of o,«ration of thi« jroj*«t. tho 
students Who hare participated 8ino'i.lt"e i,noeption who were . 
on pre-Kinderearten and kindersarten i*y*lB. now are fow^^^ 

and fifth. ^raders.Jh Vdditijh to the .iinUar^proKregs the , 
othe/pariclpan^9s.ha».e lieen oaHj^s/ «i » -wh yeaV a 

new group was added'; mor# students were a,dded to for« four 
classes on each of grades K. one'^nd two in the puHUc school 
component, thereby enlarslne the inipa^^f thi prograiB.oh a 
j.arser group of student^... this expansion was .possible due to 
the larger quarters assigned to the project which will, he ^ 
discussed Ifelow. • . 

This year's expanded pu>lie school program con-sists of ten 
French-Bnglish classes' one of fo,u|^year^oldst two of five 
year olds, two first grade, tw'o second grade, one third V»de, 
one fout .h grade and on* fifth grade wl'tK k siiailar con- 
figuration of Spanish-English classes -- a total of twenty 

classes enrolling over 600 students. Approximately 40^ of 
the students are native speakers of Spanish, itO!* are native 
speakers of French, and the remaining^ 20% are native speakers 
of English. Each class is staffed by a full-time teacher pjid 
a full-time assistant. Additional paid staff include the 
director) an assistant coordinator, community iiason workers, 
a science cluster teacher, a reading cluster teacher and • 
numerous part-time parent aide.s. Additional unpaid personnel 
include college level student-teachers, college student tutors 

11. 



WUnsuaX a<i»lni8t«atj:Ye intern.. p«r.nt«. ariT other conUrn.d 
conmunlty , person.. Ull of fhe staff are either awro^riately 
biUnsual or maintainins competence in one laneuage while 
impvoving tneir facility in the other language used by the . 
groups they work with. ♦ ' • 

/ 

In addition to the puUlic sehool sesment which has been in . 
operation for six years, the non-pUblic school component which 
includes Enslish. French and Yiddish dominant groups continues 
to grow. 'The bilingual component of these programs; was 
staffed by the Bilingual Center, inoorporatinj a bilingual 
program similar to that developed at the Bilingual Center. - 

k parents rroup" meets weekly for. languagb instruction in 
their non»siative tongue, cooperative planning, of activities, V 
discussion of the program and common concerns- Many of the, 
parents who have been improving their bilingual, ^Hilitien, have 
continued to enroll in educational programs in diverse fields 
including bilingual education. This year, the f if th^graders' 

. studying French have been invited to participate in an af.ter- 
school program to develop their Spanish abilities, thu« deyel^ 

. OT)ing tri-lingual students. This program has been met with 
great enthusiasm. 



The ion, ran*e «eal. of the project and the speoiyi* 
objective, for the 1977-1978 sehool year *er. developed 
cooperatively >y the adult. Involved In the pro6ra« (pro- 
fe«slonal.. paraprofeaeional.. parents and co^unity «e.*ers). 
„a8ed on the previous exp.riekbes with the projra™. relevar ^ 
theories and research findin,.. the „utual\o*j.ot:ve-,ettin« 
'process is one indication of the .high qualltyXof the organi- 
sation of this progran.. lau. the involvement of all interested 
parties in^ the implementation of an educdtional program. 

' The nchool Wilding to which the program moved this year has 
provided th« program with greater coh.^iveness and the staff 
with greater opportunities for interactions. The availability 
of sp.«e for different .ctiHties has given the students the 
opportunity to plan performances for large groups in the 
auditorium. vi,it the library for reading and research mater- 
ials, set art work .side for drying or later attention, meet . 
in ^all groups In quiet space, etc. Wlarly. the teachers 
have benefitted by the added spa^e and the opportunity to share 
concerns, solutions, r.w approaches and ideas with colleagues. 
The cross- age interaction of the older and younger r.,,1ents has 
also \»eeri increased* 



The objectives of this project are primarily concerned with 
developing the children's bilingu^.1 and other school abilities 
as evidenced by their performance on standardised tests. The 
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e.tud.nta' ratln«8 on theee tests compare these students' 
performance with a normative group's performaroe. 

♦ 

atudanj; 0\i3ee.1A.naa 

The identified student objectives included. 

1. A sienificantly l^^^er amount of the^^^^ 
children who h^^e completed^the prograa^wlll^ 

. ralS«^'.tfnMlS t'e^'^^^^^^ comparable 
8^?le of Xon-particlpatine students. 

■> k-i\ otiidents will Ue l»alanoed bilineualB, whose 
^' orifioienSy iriistenins, speaking, «i"6„^^^,. 

Siting 2 'second l^Suage. a. meas^ed by achieve 

merit tests Is 'Compara>>le to tneir aBiJ.xi;> 

their first language. 
^ All ci^«ir.4«h French and Yiddish dominant children 
3- ^0 hl^S'a^tlcipaterin the «??!l!:SrLf 

will develop a^more positive se^^^^^ an« an 

aaULidln.n of StuAfintJjagteafl 

Student progress has been objectively determined by a variety 
of measures, both standardised and program prepared. Although 
w, recognise the tremendous limitations of the irf ormation 
provided by scores on standardised tests, they proUbly have 
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oo„e valu. a. conparatlv. data. Therefore, we present this 
aata aB well a, diacuas other indication- of .tud.nt pro.re... 

r 

» 

Comparative data leased on standardized teats administered in 
English at the .e«innine and end of the school year are pre- 
sented in the Appendix. However, the curriculum focus through- 
out this project i. .n learning as a process -- therefor, the 
standardised measures d. not reflect students' enjoyment in 
learnins. thei. pro^re^. .rom one level <.f understandine to 
a more abstraotj... , their creative approaches to problem 

. «+h.T. abilities. As comparative data it is 
solving, among other abiiiiixeB. 

^ +h« students* continued ability to achieve 

interesting to note the stuaents 

above grade level .^-^a across subject and age groups.^ 

Of significant not. Is the comparative data provided by a 
listing of mean reading comprehension scores supplied by the 
Xocal district office on the New .ork City Reading Test which 
was administered in grades two through five. The schools xn 
the district enroll students of comparable background as those 
in .he program. The students in the Bilingual Center achieved 
the highest mean scores in grades four and five for the entire 
district. Grade three result, were the second highest for the 
oominunlty* 

All groups are on grade, leve) with most exceeding this beyond 
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the scores received the normative ercupe. The notation 
of dominanoe for th. older children i. «or. representative 
of their home or first la.£.ase rather than their dominant 
language. The students have truly developed their laneuas* 
abilities in V>oth lan«ua6.s to a high degree of proficiency 
,ased on the provision for this through carefully scheduled 
activities designed to promote this objective. (However, the 
term "dominant language" will throughout this report 

to refer to the first, home or native language.) The teachers 
continue to plan activities in both languages which spark the 
-students' interests while simultaneously developing their 
language comprehension and fluency. Since the program, has 
^een so successful in meeting its objectives it seems valuable 
to describe some of the activities included in the curriculum. 
„ost of Which have been cooperatively developed among the _ 
teachers in collaboration with the director, using in.ights 
, from recent theories and research findings in the areas of 
' paydholinguistics and cognitive development. 

One major focus of the program has been on the development of 
language abilities of the students in both languages. Since 
the language program is viewed as a, course in thinking, pro- 
vision is made for students to use language to explore their 
understanding of their world. Through this, they are able to 
use language to adequately convey their ideas. To accomplish 
these goals teacherp provide many opportunities for acting, 
conversing, playing language games, reading, writing and 
talking. StUents writ, stories reporting cn activities 
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and oreatin. original narrative. In which they are helped to 
develop a «.no. of the importance of plot, dialo,. and pla««me 
realistic events. The development of a cla« newspaper waa one 
activity which was greeted with great enthusiasm and proved to 
>e most effective. A concern for following the conventions 
Of punctuation and spelling is conveyed as well. l.ut emphasis 
is placed on the effectiveness of the communication. Through 
peer interaction and .ross age grouping, students are provided 
„ith additional opportunities for individual attention from 
a concerned audience. 

The students have initiated a, student council which meets 
regularly to discuss the functioning of the school, serving 
^ as an advisory board to: the director and a policy setting 
^rcu. for the students. The representatives from each grade 
Which constitute the cour.cil have the opportunity to discuss 
important issues affecting them with an audience interested 
in their ideas, regardless of age/grade or language dominance. 
Through this forum the students gain experience in communicating 
«ith different audience and with different functions (such 
as hypothesising, analysing, synthesizing, etc.) an important 
component of the language objective. 

Reading throughout this program has been approached first 
through the Child -s dominant language or first language. Next, 
as the student recogni.es the relationship and differences between 
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epoken and written language symljol systems, printed raateriala 
are presented in his/her second language. Methods used include 
adult and peer reading aloud and children's individual exploration 
of books. Some emphasis has been placed on developing each 
child's vocabulary in meaningful contexts in the second 
language. Psycholinguistic research has shown that the 
structures of language and the understanding of word meanings ^ 
seems to be learned tacitly or unconsciously through use as 
a listener/speaker/reader/writer. Support for this teaching, 
approach is present in the results of the project as well as 
published sources. 

_ReMing._and„ yn^iting ; actiyiUe 
out the. curriculum. As students mature they have been reading 
longer.' more complex book0_ and writing more involved stories. 
Literature is used as a source of enjoyment, as a different 
linguistic experience and for increasing student experiences. 
The students* enthusiasm in. all these projects i,s evident as , 
they share their work with their peers - and as they help 
each-other improve their ability to convey their ideas and 
understand others' ideas. , 

Program prepared tests of reading in French, Spanish and 
Yiddish using Bngliah counter-parts as models were given on 
a pre-post basis. The data from these are presented in the 
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Appendix. It ia interesting to note the constant growth of 
toth groups (native and non-native speakers). Il^e native 
speakers seem to maintain their five-year advantage fairly 
consistently throughout. However, the amassing similarity 
in the ahilities between the two groups is an indication of 
the effectiveness of the program. .- 

The club program, successfully initiated last year has 
continued in importance in the students' development. These 
club activities provide Opportunities for students to explore ^ 
ni-w interests and- develop others. An outgrowth of one such 
activity was a production of Ihf. m %f\ r< \ nf Qa . which created 
great enthusiasm among all those who attended the .performances 
-^ag-^eTl^iJ Ws-e-^»hO Tartioi^)ated- -tl^4he-^w^-o^^^^^ 

As an instructional aid, the Yiddish component developed and 
published a book of readings w,ith illustrations, a glossary, 
and suggested language activities appropriate for their 
students to encourage the development of their Yiddish language 
abilities. This procedure was in, keeping with the model 
established in the public school model at tne Bilingual Center. 

The older studentB in grades four and five served as reading 
tutors to younger students in grades one and two. Tney prepared 
dramatic readings, puppet shows and general discussions which 
proved to be mutually beneficial to both 'participants arince 
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both students in these dyads improved in their reading abilities 
and in their attitudes towards school and reading in particular. 

These items arJ representative of the activities planned 
throughout thfe program which effectively encouraged language 
-development as evidenced by teacher observation and by the 
standardized measures noted in the Appendix. 



By obeervine a child's «ay of solvln, problems it is posslWe 
to estimate that individual's levels of development (cog- 
nitive, social, etc.) Based on this assumption, specific 
tasks were developed derived from Piagefs theory to assess 
students' cognitive development. Specific ourricular ohject- 
ives were identified which were similar to these tasks, but 
Placed in a meaningful and relevant context. Note was made 
of students' increasing abilities to group objects and events . 
on' a variety of tasks. Activities throughout the year were 
planned to encourage this in addition to incidental events 
which were d-awn upon for further experiences with this con- 
cern in mind.- As evidenced by teacher observation, the 
goal is being achieved. Since it is acknowledged by the 
project" staff that how to approach these tasks cannot be 
■ directly taught, it is through the experiences provided and 
the teacher's constant questioning that the student is 
encouraged to think through reasons for his/her hypotheses 
.and to note cause and effect. 

The entire program is based on the principle of naturalistic 
exploration. One aspect of this environment is that students 
are encouraged to approach new projects and problems, through 
these activities the students develop more abstract ways of 
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thinking progressing along Piaget'o hierarchy of cofinitive 
a\>ilitles» Systematically throughout the year, note is made 
of the child* s levels of development and new tasks are 
presented based on the child's levels of operation. Each 
child's progress has been noted on project-designed records 
which the teacuers have used as bases for their planning, 
thereby effectively individt ali«ing instruction to meet each 
child's abilities and noeds. The students continue to devel- 
op systematically and rapidly and all students met the established 
goal as noted by their progress on each student's individual 
record. . . 

A trip sponsored by the Parents Association and funded through 
the students' booth at the Fair'to Washington, D.C. served 
many purposes, Including social ones. The children had the 
need to get along with their peers for an extended period of 
time — and with strangers as well.. They survived the experi- 
,ence and learned a great d^ial through .tt in addition to enjoying 
itl * ' 

c 

The only standardized measure of concept development used 
> was the fiiiAhm-.1iftat-XJf-J^ ^^^ch was admini^jtered 

to all. the children in the pre-kindergarten classes. This 
was given in their dominant language, the results of which 
are presented in the Appendix to this report..- 

. • 9') ^ 
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For students in the pre-kindergarteh, mathematics instruction 
was conducted in their dominant language* The' first and 
second grades were taught in French, Spanish or Yiddish, 
depending on their class placement. In the third grade, ^ 
English was used. The fourth and fifth graders were taught 
in French, Spanish or Yid^^ish using the specific skills and - ^ 
concepts enumerated in the New York City Bpard of Education 
Mathematics curriculum guides and Piaget's stages of cogni- 
tive development as guides in planning activities based on , 
students' stages of development. Bmphasia was placed on 
understanding the concept - not on memorisation. Through 
the language alternation between native and second language, 
the students develop bilingual abilities in the technical 
language of mathematics. 

To accomplish the designated goals', math centers with pre- 
planned activities were created, providing for the students* 
concept development in practical situations in small groups. 
Students cooperativelyassisted their peers in these activities. 
In addition, questioning in teaching was focused on four 
specific types, namely* Open-ended Questions » Directed Ques- 
tionst Justification Questions and Problem Solving Questions. 
The goal throughout was to' encourage students to use language 

ERIC 23 
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to explain their responses while simultaneously clarifying 
their own understanding of eiven^ concepts. This approach 

proved to \>e most effective. 

Standardised tests in SngUsh were given to all eroups from 
lcind«!«arten through grade five. Ihe results are reported in 
the Appendix by grade level. They indicate that all groups 
across language dominance are at least at grade level when 
compared to a normative group. The long-term advantages of 
the groups involved in this program suggest the effective- 
ness of instruction. 
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DependinR on the trade. Boience v.a. tau«ht thromhout the 
. year in either English, or French. Spanish and Yiddish. The 
rotation system, similar to that described aliove in the . 
section on Mathematics provides the opportunity for students 
to become bilingually competent in the technical language of 
science. The topics included in the Mew York City Science 
• curriculum guide vex-e used as a basis for curriculum develop- 
ment for the Biliogual Center. The teaohe-s encouraged 
students to use the Scientific. Method as an approach to 
understanding and describing. Specifically they were con- 
cerned with going from observation of an event to recording, 
then reporting, then generalising from that event to others 
based on classifications and interpretations. Again.- the ' 
concern was for students to understand the process or concepts 
not merely to memoriie predetermined data. The samvprocedure 
for developing all other skills/concepts was followed whereby 
- students were actively involved in working with materials to 
complete a project. Thus, "science" is not a separate area 
but rather integrated throughout the day through the presence • 
and requisite care for animals and plants which were in the 
classrooms. B^H of the children met the criterion on the 
established objectives in this area. 
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'I'his aapect of the curriculum was especially important to 
both teachere and students due to the inquiry method' and the 
asi^ects of daily life which were cOn^idered. Students de- 
veloped insights into the effect of the environment on 
activities they participated in. These students are certainly 
Ic-'irning a great deal througli^ varied activities which could 
not be directly taught to them. .The teachers ar<9 truly becom- 
ing guides and encour%Lge this development* Activities as 
diverse as club time in which atudeni;.s develop areas of 
interest and explore new activities as an important source 
for developing scientific concepts. ' , '' 

A wide variety of activities originated in the science portion 
of the curriculum. A District Science Fair awardert both, first 
and second place medals to students" attending the Bilingual 
Cfenter. The projects demonstrated at this fair display a ' . 
soohisticated understanding of scientific concepts. As Science 
Fair participants, the students have the opportuhity and the 
need to, convey their knowledge and enthusiasm to other students 
"i.n the district as well' as to the judges. This feature certainly 
aids in the development o^ students* attitudes as well as ^heir 
development of an understanding of ohe afcientif ic concepts 
they are dealing with. Students have been involved in a Science 
Conservation Energy Project, as part of the Honi^j^ Street Settle- 
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m«nt Kogram which focuses on science/«ner«y. the arts are 
integrated in the concerns of energy production, including 
the participation of artists, writers and dancers. A Science 
' Through the ^.'ts program which was sponsored by the Bilingual 
SUudente Services helped the t)^'0 winners in the Science Fair. 
Similar activities for the Frencii component will be provided 
next yekr through the New York State Council on the Arts. 
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I 

To help student? develop posltl** self-conoepts and a respect 
for- the o'ultures studied, a bioeraphical approach to the study 
of cultures represented in the student population at the 
Center is conducted (AmericanAuerto Rican/Haitian/Hebrew 

i 

History). The emphasitf was on developing significant con- 
cepts drawA from the disciplines of the social sciences, not 
to memorize unrelated facts. -Language was chosen based on 
the topic^und.»r consideratior.. Art and music were included 
in these discussions, integrating the variety of aspects of 
the culture of each group. Students were encouraged to 
develop problem solving techniques through their discussion 
concurrent with their developing interpersonal relationships. 

Cultural awareness of two groups is being developed in the 
children with helpful assistance from parents in preparation 
of ethnic specialities and discussion of celebrations and 
other tradi'dons observed in West Indian, . Puerto Rican, Ameri- 
can, French. Hassidic. and Spanish nDmes* Sach of the events 
was also used as part cf the preparv.tlon of costumes, materials, 
foods and songs for a repetition of the program's annual multi- 
lingual/multicultural fair. Other activities planned to 
experience aspects of different cultures included a trip to 

Washington. D.C. 
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A triAipon.ored »y the Parent.' A.opoiation with fund. coU.cfd 
,y th. .tudents- ..Poth at th. Cultural Fair to, visit Washln«ton. 
D.C. s«rvea «any. important purposes-^ In addition to providing 
direct experienoes . with American traditions . the student, 
developed an .«>d.rstandln. of travel beyond their l»M«ediate 
comfflunity and many aooial concept, a. well.^ 

A Haitian Cultural Festival held at the headquarters of the 
Board of Education of New Yor. City included major participation 
,y students at the Bilingual Center. The program's observance 
Of Haitian Flag Day attracted approximately 1.000 people. An 
article describins the observance war included in a Haitian 
,„.r. The interest in cultures has certainly be,n 
espoused by this project, and has seen its positive impact 
on both students and their parents. 
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1. 90^ Of the participating; • SHLliuI? 

. oomlpleted a^univerSity program in Bilingual 
Education or K»S.L. 

o n^^^^vs^r* eviiifi in Bilingual iSducation and lesson 
S^ana 5ilf iipro^e as mS by observations of 
lllil SupUisoJs and quality of teacher-made 
materials* 

3. Laoher relationships «if .f""?^irrtJ^ 

1*. Teuohers will acquire 'P'^^S^J'^.'^SM'tf 
evaluation and research techniques reiatea 
the field of bilingual education. 

1. A selected number of P^?^PJ°Jt?f in 
received a regular New York City license m 

Bilingual Education. 

and by a record of their activities. 
3. Paraprofessionals 

^ starting and leading cowmunity action groups 
Sith intra- and extra-curricuxar affairs. 

1^. Paraprofessionals will have ?«^»J;??*^,f ^fSJ^''** 
nS to train parents to help children with 
specific school-related tasks. 
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' 1. Will have a better- relationship with school aa 

evidenced by greater and more frequent attendance 
It p!t^A. S'L^infiB. -Sweater use 0? family rooins 
at the Bilingual Center, and 8;»^ool «P?"2S^!« +o 
ac tin t^s and workshops . ^ 
assist teachers with special activities ». trips , 
etc. ^ .. ' V 

2. Will have acquired a knowlejige of a second language 
and its cultSre as judged fellow, parents and 
community meters of the second language group. 

Will have more positive attitudes ^towards bilingual 
schooling Snd ule of both SpanishAngUeS, ^^J?^^/ . 
English and Yiddish/English as measured by attitude 
aSfstion^Sires and k ^e^ter willingness to enroll 
their children in the program. 

I,. A demand by the community •JP^JSir^S^b^r^f 
hiiinffual orogram to include a greater iiumj>«J^ J* 
chilSren and f wider range of educational levels. 

5. A more positive self-image as S*'^^®^?.?^ 

group who value being members of a multilingual, 
raultiethnic society? 

as tutors for their ohildr;n. by ^mplem.ntine 8us6«flt 
i?nfl of paraprof.ssionaas and teachers, and by makins 
suggestions L planning the BMinguai Center. 

The teachers have enrolled in graduate programs in Bilingual 
Education from which all but two have graduated to date. From 
their courses they are able to develop an understanding of 
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languaga and how U develops, in addition to a variety of • 
effective apjroaohes whiol, faoilltate thi? development* Ihia 
18 helpful in preparinc the proposal and in curriculum 
development ocoUrrin* on a daily Hasis when the professional 
staff, assisted Dy oonmunity representatives participate ir 
the designation of the goals and suggested curricular activi- 
ties. *s part of the staff development program^prior to the 
students' return to school in the Fall, the o1»3eotive8 of the 
program and the evaluation report for the preoeeding year were ,; 
discussed. During the year, staff meetings include a dis- 
cussion of objectives and a sharing of effective techniques -, 
and materials. In addition, the progress of the project is 
constantly being evaluated. While each objective is continually 
open to question if it seems obscure or infeasible, this is a 
project in which the development and implementation of its 
objectives are truly aspectsof the same process. Therefore 
this is not only a project which looks good on paper, but is 
doing what it said it would do. 

The program's sharing of curricular materials with supervisors 
and teachers in the district has been .recognized, thereby 
serving as a model for curriculum development in other district 
schools. The staff participated in the first Haitian Sduoational 
Conference, thereby serving *s a model beyond the district level. 
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This aspect of providing a model to the profession is one 
which has been recommended in previous reports due to tl-^e 
effectiveness of this project*', 

The paraprofessionals continue to serve a oritioaX role in 
the implementation of the program. Since they work closely 
with the teachers and the director in plannin« activities 
and assessing development, it is possible to plan most of 
the day with small group interactions with teachers and 
■paraprofessionals alternating fe»tween gro»i,.. In addition, 
their- progress in their college programs assists them in 
their planning of activities for the ohildreu. Their 
commitment, to the program is an important factor in the 
effeotiveness of the program -- both in their work with the 
teachers and the parents- Most of the paraprofessionals are 
enrolled in programs preparing them for certification and 
licensing as Bilingual Teachers through participation in 
undergraduate progras.s in Bilingual Bducation. 

• 

Parents participate daily, averaging four per day, by 
volunteering to work with small groups, enriching the curriculum 
through their involvement. The weekly parents' meetings 
continue to be effective in bringing the parents together to 
discuss issues of common concern in addition to the language 
instruction component. Attendance continues to be good with 

3 J 
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active participation by «08t. a slenlf leant finding cbnsid«in« 
the voluntary 'nature of this conmitment. ' The appUcationo for 
enrollment in this prograis far exceed available space, a 
concrete indication of the parents' view of the prosraffl's 
effectiveness. At the e.nd of the, current school year there ^ 
were hundreds of names of students desiring places li the 
program when vacancies develop/an important Indioatiort of 
the results achieved by the staff of the program. 

This year saw the institutionalization of the program wherein 
the local community school board voted to, establish the 
program as a Bilingual School for the district with provision 
for staff development in bilingual education throughout the 
district. The director was named the principal of the school. 
The recognition of the effectiveness of the program by the 
local educational officials was long sought and certainly 
warranted. Thus it is rewarding to note* the reoofenition of 
its effectiveness by the local school board', and its identifi^ 
cation of the guiding light behind the program's success, its 
director. ^ 
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Th. UXinsual proera« has been effectiv.lM«pXemen«d in . ~ 
MO and non-pubU-c schools with students rangins in grade 
plaoe«ent from pre-^indersarten through fifth grade, ^he . 
students ar. developing bilingual abilities in Fr.nch. Spanish, 
or Yiddish and English. 

Appropriate currioular decisions were made based on JcnoWledge 
of theories of cognitive and linguistic development, particu- 
larly as applied to the needs of the student.population in 

<u«iA.^^nfli abilities, as well as increasingly 
their developing bilingual abij-ixics, 

complex cognitive concerns. The neWly added international 
components assist in developing cultural awareness as well .s 
encouraging th. development of linguistic and cognitive abil- 
ities identified. 



Ih. staffs cooperative development and sharing of materials 
and curricular concerns fostered the achievement of goals 

ithematics. science, social studies 
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identified in language, ma 
and cognitive development in general. 

The students are. by all m.asures. pronting from the experi- 
ences as they continue to develop their abilities identified 
in the program's objectives as well as in comparisons with ^ 



comparable groups on standardised measvArea. Of significant 
importance i« that the children enjoy attending sohool, an 
attitude which pervades the^ entire building and each classroom. 

The staff development concerns- are being fulfilled with 'mpst 
teachers participating in advanced programs related to their- 
professional concerns. Additional development is provided 
through regular staf^ meetings as well' "as regular clinical 
supervisory practices. 

Parent involvement continues at a very high level, another 
important component contributing to the effectiveness of the 
program* 

In recognition of the effectiveness of the Bilingual Center's 
program,' the Local. School ?oard voted to estabDish the ^program 
as the Bilingual School in the District, and for the Director 
to serve as the school's principal as well as the coordinator 
of bilingual education in the district. 

In sum, the program is an excellent one based on standardized 
as well as informal measures, due in large measure to the 
director. It should continue to serve as a model to other 
bilingual pro.lecta in the city and the nation. 
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1. th. high caliber of professionalism present in th, staff, 
yet the limited time available for staff developnent and 
■ curriculum development suggests the need for additional 
funding for this important component. 



Z. Now that the^ sufficient space for the students, and 
the staff, there is a need for additional specialists as 
a librarian, physical education teachers, music and art 
teacher:s and teacher trainers are needed to help pake the 
most effective use of all available space. 

3. The need for ^ tull-time librarian in this program becomes 
• increasingly essential as the older students require more, 

technical information-sources, all student* require professional 
story-tellins and all students and parents depend on the 
selections available in the li^rary for variety in reading- 
materials. Recognising the role of librarian as a facllita- 

■ tor for locating appropriate published materials, the staff 

■ and the. community (students and parentp) need the help of 
such a specialist to help sustain the students' interests. 



4. Ihe impact of this program on the participants is so impressive 
that it Should be expanded to serve the needs of a wider 
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population* 

Additional dissemination and participation at professional 
conferences should be encouraged. 

Recognizing the need for the completion of an increasing 
number of reports, especiall^y with a larger student body, 
a full-time secretary is needed* ^ 

Carefully designed research projects should be conducted 
to investigate the most effective practices of the program, 
and to develop assessment procedures to determine language 
abilities of bilingual students as well as to assess 
bilingual language development. • ^ ' 
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Table 1 

l ^ ^,^^, ^^g.^ y>t ft n To-^^^ Bn^nyiir^l Cftntft r S nffUa h P Aa A i i -ic Re& ml Aa 
Mean Percentile Rankings' . ^ " 

M«^troT>oUtah Achi<^vement Test r Primer (Form F) 



r 



June, 19*^8 



Language Dominance English French Spanish TotalJ 




Listening for Sounds 



85«6 • 



89 



77.5 



83.7 




Heading 



85.9 



9^.8 



750 



8if.5 



4 0 



3^ 



Table 2 
Primer 

li 

Mean Percentile Rankings 

i«.ay, 1976 



■^o-fcal Group . ^ ^-^^ 

(Yiddish Dominant) 



Readinff 



Listening for Sounds ^^'^ 
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"Table 3 



rirtrnpnlHP" a^v^^ ^v^A^tJDflflA - Primary 1 
. (Form F) • 

Mean Grade Equivalents 



June 1978 

4 



Language 
Dominance 

• 


English French 
NS32 N«58 


( 

Spani sh 
N=41 


Total Group 
N«131 


Word Knowledge 




1.8 


1.9 


2.'i 


Word Analysis' 


2.6 


1.9 

r- 


1.9 


2.1 


Reading 




1.9 


1.9 


2.0 


Total Reading 


2.5 ' 

4- 


1.9 


1.9 


2.i 

* 
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Table ^ 

r. 

(Primer) 

♦ 

Mean Grade Equivalents 

Iviay 1978 



Test Section 


Yiddish Poininant 






Word Knowledge 




Word Analysis 


2.3 


Reading 


2*2 


Total Reading 


2.2 



43 
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Table 5" 

(Primary II) 
Wean Grade Eq&lvalente 

June 1978 



Language 
Dominance 



English Frei>ch Spanish 



Total Group 
W«113 



Word Knowledge 


3»B 




3.0 


3.^ 


Word Analysis 


3.2 


3.3 


' 2.8 


3.1 


Reading 


3.6 


3.0 


2.8 


3.2 


Total Reading 


3.8 


3.1 


2.8 


3.3 
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fBX>l9 6 



Metropolitan Achievement Test 
, (Primary IX) 



Test 
Section 



Word Knowledge 



Word Analysis 



Reading 



Total Reading 



Yiddish Dominant 
May 1978 



3.0 



'i.0 



2.8 



2.9 



3.3 



3«2 



3.3 



\ 
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Table 7 

THIRD GRikDB TOm BILINOm CENTER 
Wetropollt^ln Achievement Te8,t 
Blemerttary - jPorra H 

Mean Grade Equivalents 

June 1978 



Language Dominance English French Spanish Total 

N«35 N«26 N«6 N«67 



Word Knowledge 



Reading 
Total Reading 



if. 5 


.3»9 


3-7 


if. 2 


5.1 


if. 5 


3.9 


if. 6 


if.? 


i+.l 


3.7 


if .if 
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«able 8 • 
FOURTH GRADE 'SOUL BILINGUAL OBN!KBR 
Metropolitan Achievement Test 



Mean Grade Equivalents ^ 

June 1978 



Language 
Dominance 


English 
N-22 


French 
Na22 


Spanish 


Total 
N»71 


Word Knowledge 


5-5 


5.0 


> 




Heading 


_. .j.n- -n — iiiiif ■ r^- y^' ' r— 

5.9 


5.5 




5.3 


Total Reading 


5.5 


5.2 


if. 5 


5*0 



4 7 



>1 

Tabic 9 

FOURTH GRADE N0N-PUBX.1C SCHOOL 
Metropolitan Achievement Test 
Elementary 



Test Sfictlon 


:^iddish Dominant 
' January 1978 ^^^978 


Mean 
Change 


Word Knowledge 


ifr.7 




0 


Reading 






+.7 


Total Reading 


4.6 


4.8 


+•2 



y 
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Section 



I.' 

TabXd J.0 
FXFTK GRADB SOOMi BIUNOUAL C&NTER 

Metropolitan iicMevement Test 
Mean Grade Equivalents . 



June 1978 



English Prench Spanish ^otal Group 



Word Knowledge 7*^ 
Reading 



Total Reading 





6.5 


6.6 


6.8 


7.8 


6.9 


6.8 


?•! 


7*6 


6.7 


0.7 


6.9 



^3 

PIPOW GRADE NOK-PUBLIC " SCHOOL 
Metropolitan Achievement Test 
Mean Grade Equivalents 



Test Seetion 


Yiddish Dorainant ^ 




. t 


January 1978 
N«28 


May 1978 

N«15 


Mean Change 


Word Knowledge 


5.1 


5*7 


t.6 


Reading 


5*5 


6.1 




Total Reading 


5.2 


' 


•^.6 



> • 50 



Table 12 

SECOND GRM)B m YORK CITY fUSADING TEST 
^ Bilingual Center 

April 1978 



Test Section 


English 
N«31 


French 


Spanish 


Total 
I^»110 


• 

If 

Vocabulary 


Z.9 


2.6 


1.8 ■ 




Comprehension 


30 


2.7 


2.1 


2.7^ 


Total 


3*0 


i2.8 


2.0 


2.6 



\ 



51 



^^5 ' , 
OJable 13 

THIRD GRADE BILINGUAL CENTER 
New Vork City Pleading lest 



April 1978 



Test section English ^renc^^P^Sif ''^'^1^^ 



Vocabulary 



02 



Comprehension 




Total 



4.1 



3*5 



4.4 



3<? 
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Table 1^ 



r. s 



poyRTH GRADE BILINGUAL CENqffiH ' 
New York C^lty Reading Test 

';April 197Q,. 



Te«t Section English French Spaniah ^ota^roup 



Vocabulary 



50 



Comprehension 5,»5 



Total 



5.4 



5.2 



5.4 



4.7 



5.6 , ^'5 



if. 6 



5»1 



5-1 



5.1 ^ 



A 
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Ta-ble X5 

FIFTH> QRADB* BILINGUAL CENTER 
New York City Reading Test 

April 1978 



Test Section 


English 
N«17 


French 

. N=:23 • 


Spanish 
N«26 


Total Group 

. Na66 


Vocabulary 


7.9 


7.9 


6*2 


6.7 


Comprehension 


8.3 


8.3. 




7.8 


Total 


7.9 


7.9 


6.7 


7»2 



RBKDING RBSULTS 

' English Dominant i^g 

table 16 

* SECOND GRADE - ENGLISH DOMINANT > 
' Metropolitan Achievement ^est 

Primary II 
Mean Grade Equivalents 



Test Section 


October 1977 
Form H 

. N»iJ9 


June 1978 
Ns^a 


, Mean Change 

< 


Word Knowledge 




3.8 




Word Analysis • 


2«9 


3.2 


+ .3 


F$eadln^ 


3.: . 


3.6 




Total Reading 


3.0 


,. 3.'J 


.8 • 



55 



{ ■ 



Table 17 

Metropolitw> Achievement Test 
Elementary 

Mean Grade Equivalents 



Test Section October 1977 ^une^l978 



Word Knowledge 



4.6. 



4.5 



Reading 



4.6 



5-1 



Total Reading 



4.5 



4.7 



Mean Change 



-.1 



'♦"•2 



I 

r /■> 
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Table 18' 

Metropolitan Achievement Test 
Mean Orade Bquiv?ilents 



Test Section 


October 1977 


Juno 1978 


Mean 


Word Knowledge 




. 5.5 




Reading 


— n — ■ '**' 


5-9 




Total. Reading 


4.6 . 


5.5 


' •♦•.9 



51 



Table 19 



PIPICa-aBABB - BILINSUAL CENTER 
tmim DOMINANT 
M©tropolli»n Achievement Test 

Mean Grade Equivalents 



Test Section 


October 1977 
N«lif 


May 1978 
N«19 


Mean Change 


Word Knowledge 


6.7 • 


7.^ 




Reading ^ 


6.8 


7.8 


n.o 


Total Reading 


6.1 


7.6 


n.5 



V 



5S 
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'EWGUiH KEYING 

French Dominant 



lEST SECTION 



Word Knowledge 



Word Analysis 



52 ' ' 
Table 20 

SECOND oftttff mmf-- ^^""^ 

M«itropolltan Aohl*6V©»©nt Test 
Primary II 

Mean Grade Equivalents 



October 1977 June 1978 Mean Change 
Form H 
Nal8 



2.6 



3.2 



-♦•.6 



2.6 



,3.3 



Reading 



2.5 



3.0 



+.5 



Total Reading 



2.6 



3.1 



+.5 



53 



TORD aRADB -BILINGUAL CENTER 
FHBNCH DOMINANT 
Metropollljan Achievement Test 

•I 

Elementary 
Mean Orede Equivalents 



Test Section 



Word Knowledge 



Reading 



Total Reading 



October 1977; 
Form G 
N«25 



3-5 
3.5 



3.^ 



June 1978 
Form H 
' N«:26 



3.9 



4.1 



Mean Cl:^ange 



+•4 




+.7 



4 



5^ 
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Table 22 




1^ CENTBR 
Metropolitaii Achievement 'A'est 
Mean Grade Equivalents 



Test Section 



Word Knowiedg'' 



Reading 



Total Reading 



October 1977 
N=28 



5.0 



4.6 



June 1978 Mean Change 



5»o 



5.5' 



5.2 



•♦•.6 



+.6 



TabSe 23 



PHBNCH DOMINAIfT 
Metropolitan Ach|Leveraent Te«3t 
Interraedla'(?e 



• 


Wean Grade Equivalents 




Test Section . ' 


October 1977 
N«23 


June 1978 


Mean 
Change 


Word Knowledge 






n.2 


Reading 


5.S 


6.9 


n.i 


Total Reading 


5.9 


6.7 


+.8 



s? ■ 

* 

THIRD aRia)E - BMNOUAi; CENTER 

SPANISH DOMINANT, 
Metropolitan Aohlevetaent Test 
Elementary 
Mean Grade Equivalents 



Tes1; Section 



Word Knowledge 



Reading 



October 1977 
Form G 
Na.il 



June 1978 Mean Change 
Form H 
N«6 




58 



Table 26 

FOURTH QRADS - BlLINGUAXi CENTER 
SPANISH DOMINANT , 

Metropolitan Achievemen;t Test 
Blementatry 

Mean Grade Equivalents 

1 



V 

C 

Test Section 

* 


October 1977 

Na23 


June 1978 
■ N»26 


Mean Change 


Word Knowledge 






•f,9 


Heading 








Total Reading 


3. if 


if. 5 


n«i 



7 



64 



59 

Table 27 , ' ■ 

FIFTH GRADE » BILINGUAL OEN'i?BR . 
SPANISH DOMINANT / 
Metropolitan Achievement Test 

Intermediate , . 

Mean Grade Equivalents 

\ 



Test Section 


October 1977 
N«30 


June 1978 1 

Na26 


CAe: n Change 


Word Knowledge 


6.3 


6.6 




Heading 




6.8 


+1.6 


Total Reading 


50 


6.7 


+1.4 



i 

* ,. ^ 




FHENCH READING ?ESTS 



Table 28 



KINDBRGAROJEN FRENCH READING 
Program Prepared' 

Maximum « 50 
, M<)an Haw Scores 



Language Dominancev February 1978 June 1978 



English 



French 



Total Group 



41 



hi 

(Ns=20) 



41 

(N«25) 



42.2 

(r<=:9) 



38«6 
(N«42) 



39.2 

(N=51) 



; 9 

* # ' * 

♦. 


61 

/ 

Table 29 

FIRST GRADE FRENCH READING 
Program Prepared 
Maximum « 38' 
Mean Raw Scores 


/ 

* 

0 

V 


Language Dominance 


February 1978 June 1978 


Mean 
Change 


English 


2if.2 31«6 

N«5 Na7 




French 


23.7 26.7 


•<-3.0 


Total Group 

> 


N=33 N=66 


•^30 




Table '30 

■A I 

SECONti GRADE FRENCH R.UDING 
Program Prepared Test 
* Maximum » 8if " 
Mean Raw Scores 



Language Dominance 


February 1978 


June 1978 


Mean Change 


English 


550 
N=10 


56.8 
N«12 


n.5 


French 


58.6 


59 


♦.if 


Total Group 


^ 56.8 
N=26 


58.5' 
N=52 


> 



I erlc 



Table 31. 
THIRD OHiW)B FRENCH READING 





Progi^am Prepared Test 

Maximum « 95 
Mean Raw Socres 






Language 
Dominance 


February 1978 


June 1978 


Mean 
Change 


English 


53.^ 

Na 8 


51.7 

.NS! 9 


-1.7 


French 


■ 69.3 ^ 
ri«27 


71.2 

N»26 


n.3 


Total Group 


65.7 

N=35 


66 . 

N-35 





6v 



64 



• 


POUBTH OnkDZ FRENCH READING 
Program Prepared Test 

Maximum Possible « 106 ' 
Mean Raw Scores 


t 


Language 
Dotal nance 


February 1978. 


June 1978 


Mean Change 


English ' 


76 
N»7 


82 

N«12 


•♦•6.0 


French 


78.5 


90.9 

N«20 


+12.^^ 


1 - — — 
I'otal Group 


77.9 

N=»31 


87.5 

Na32 


'»-9.6 
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65 
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% 

SECOND QRADE SPANISH READING TEST 
Program Prepared 
Maximum Possible «90 
Mean Raw Scores 



Language 
Dominance 



Pebruaiy 1978 



June 1978 Mean Change 



English 



32.6 

NalO 



5^.2 

Na23 



Spanish 



N«18 



67.7 

Na32 



•♦•25.1 



Total Group 




62 

N«55 



+23 




66 

Table 34 
THIRD GRADE SPIiNXSK RBADXNQ 

Program Prepared 
Maximum Possible = 88 
Mean Rsw Score 



Language 
Dominance 


February 1978 


June 1978 


Mean Change 


English 


32.7 

N!sl9 


41.4 

N«25 


+9.3 


Spanish 


43.6 


54.4 

N»7 


no. 8 


Total Group 


42.4 

N=27 


44.3 

Na32 


n.9 



ERIC 



' 4 



67 

Table 35 

FOURTH GRADE SPANISH READING 
Program Prepared 
iviaximum Possible 88 



Mean Raw Scores 



Language 


February 1978 


June 1978 


Mean Change 


Dominance 








English 


31.3 
Ns8 


28.1 

N;«8 


-3.2 


Spanish 


55.1 

N=24 


N«26 


+3.3 



lotal Oroup {59.2 



\ 



7.{ 



'68 . ' 

Table 36 
FIFTH GRADE SPANISH RBADim 

m 

Progrcuo Prepai^od 
Maximyuft PooaibXe «» 127 
Moan Raw Scores ^ 



Langtiage Dominance 


February 1978 


June 1978 


English 




N=8 


Span3.i3h 


69.8 

Na28 


69.4 

Nss26 


T-tal Group 


67.2 

N«33 


Nrs34 



69 

CONCEPT DEmOPliENT 

PREKlNimROAKTiSN BIUNGUAL CKNTER 
Boehm Tofjt of Basic Concepts 



Moan Kaw acores 


iianguage i^orainance 


June 1978 










l-'rench 


41.9 




bpanish 






Total Group 




• 



Youngest normative groups Vi'OW iSocioeoonomic level 

Mean ~ 28.4 tSE =3»0^ . 



76 



70 

Table 38 

PREKlNDBRaARTEN NOJIPmiO SCHOOL 
Boehm Test of Basic Concepts 

Mean Raw Scores* 



Langxiage Dominance 




February 
1978 
Form B 

N=li2 


May 
1978 
Form A 

Jis^a,, — 


Yiddish Dominant 




31.8 


25.7 


♦Youngest normative 


data« 


K/Low gocioeconoraic level 


Form A 


Mean 


a 28. SEj^« 3«0 




Form B 


Mean 


« 31.6 SEj^s: 





7r, 



ERIC 



71 

KINUERGiVRTKN jaTH RESULTS 
Murphy-Durrell 
. ^ Mean Percentile Rankings 

< 

June 1978 



Language Dominance 


Numbers 


English 




79 


French 


N=:20 


83,. 5 


Spanish 


N«27 


83.5 


Total Group 

1 


N«80 


81.7 



4 



7? 



72 ' ^ 

Table 40 ^ ■ 



FIRST GRADE MATH RESULTS 

Metropolitan Achievement Test 

Primary X 
Form f . 

Mean Grade Equivalents 

June 1978 



Test Section English French Spanish Total 



Total Mathematics 



1^7 



2.0 



2.0 



73 

Table ^1 

SECOND GRADE mm « BILINGUAL CENTER 

Metropoliiian Achievement Test 
Priraiiry IX 

Mean Grade Equivalents 









June 


,1978 


Language ^ 
Dominance 


English . 


French 
N«41 


Spanish 
N«30 


Total Group 


Math Computation 


3.8 


3»9 


3.5 


3.8 


Math Concepts 




3.8 


3^2 


3.7 


Math Problem 
Sol\'ing 


3.8 


3.2 


3.2 


3.5 


Total Wath 


3.8 


3.7 


3.2 


3.6 



1 



7^ 

THIRP aHM)B BILINGUAL CENTER MATH 
Metropolitan Achieveraent Test 
Elementary 
Mean Gra^e Equivalents 

June 1978 



Language 
Dominance 


English 


French 
N«26 


Spanish 


Total Group 
N=67 


Math "Computation 


5.0 


4.8 


4.9 


4.9 

— y 


Math Concepts 


4.8 


4.5 


4.1 


4.6 


Math Problem 
Solving 


4.9 


4.4 


3*8 


4.6 


•Total Math 

\ _ 


4.9 


4.6 


4.4 


4.7 



\ 



60 



Table > 

FOURTH GRADE BILINGUMi CENTER MATH 
Metropolitan Achievement Test 
Mean Grade Equivalents 

June 1978 ' / 



Language 
Dominance 


English 
N»22 


French 

Ns:23 


Spanish 
N8>26 


Total Group 

' "^^ - • - 


Math Computation 6.4 


7.0 


5.0 


6.l' 


Math Concepts 


6.8 


6.5 


5.0 


6.1 


> 

iviath Problem 
Solving 


6.0 


67 


5.1 


5.9 


Total ftiath 


6.2 


6.7 


5.1 


6.0 



81 



76 

Table ^5 
jj'Hi'TH OKADfS BIIilNOUAL CEWTBR MATH 

/ 

/ * 

Metropolitan Achievement Test 
Mean Grade F-^uivalents 

June 1978 



Language 
Dominance 


English 

f^s:19 


i?'rench 
w=23 


Spanish 
N«26 


^'I'otal Group 

Na68 


Computation 


8.3 


'7.6 


7.3 


7.7 


< 

Concepts 


.8.3 


7.3 


7.0 


7.5 


Problem Solving 


7.6 


6.7 


6.8 


7.0 


Total 


8.1 


7.1 


7.0 


7.3 



77 

Table ^6 

FIRST GRADE NON-PUBLIC SCHOOL MATH 

YIDDISH DOMINANT 

Metropolitan Achievement Test 
Primary I 
Mean CJrade Bkiuivalent 

^ L^j i .i ^ -' ' "' "' ■".■^■nii tmit mm f ,km iM \ n t'» * t»»m*m 

Test Section 1978 



Total Math 



2.5 



( 

78 
Table 

S^QOm GRADE NON-PliBLiC SQHOOL MATH 

YIDDISH DOMjtNANT 

Metropolitr^n Achievement Test 
Primary I^ 

Mean Grade . Equivalents 

May. 19V8 



Test Section 


t 


Math Computation 


3*5 


Math Concepts 


• 3*5 


Math Problem Solving 




Total Math 


3*5 



84 



79 

FOURTH GRADE NON-PUBLIC SCHOOL MATH 
YIDDISH DOMINANT 
Metropolitan Achievement Test 





Elementary 
Mean Grade Equivalents 






May 1978 




Test Section 


N=15''' 




Math Com^\itati'on 


5,0 




Math Concepts 

^ 


4.7 





Math Problem Solving "^'f f 



Total I'lath 



4.7 



ERIC 



80 

Table ^9 

FIFir* ORADB NON«.PUBLIC SCHOOL MATH 
YIDDISH DOMINANT 
Metropolxtan Achievement Test 
Intermediate 
mean Grade Equivalents 

iviay 1978,^ 



Test Section 



Computation 



ConceT)ts 



Problem Solving 



Total Wath 



6.8 



6.6 



5.9 



6.5 



of) 



• t4 

81 

« 

I 

Tatolo 50 ' . 

SECOND GRADE ENGLISH DbwlNANT MATH TESTS 
Metropolitan Achievement Test^ 

' Primary II 

Mean Grade Bquivulents 

...» I' 



Test Section 


II Ti 

October 1977 
N«19 


June 1978 


Mean C.hiange 


Math Computation 


2.7 


3.8 


n.i 


Math Concepts 


3.1 


i|..l 


+1.0 


Math Problem Solving 


3.0 

__UL, ^ 


3.8 


+.8 



Total Math 2. 9 



82 

Table 51 

THIRD GRADE ENGLISH DOMINANT MATH 
Metropolitan Achievement Test 
Elementary 
Mean Grade Equivalents 



Test Section October 1977 

Form. G 


June 1978 
Form H 
N«35 


Mean Change 


Math Computation 




5,0 




I4ath Concepts 


4.1 


4.8 




Math Problem Solving 


3*7 


4.9 


n.2 



Total Math 



63 

POUFITH GRADE BILINGUAL CENTER mm 
iSNOLISH DOMINANT 
Metropolitan Achievement^ Test . 

Mean Grade Equivalents 



Test Section 


October 1977 


.June 1978 


Mean Change 




N=14 


N«22 




Math Computation 




6.4 


+1.8 


Math Concepts 


5.0 


6.8 


n.8 


Math Problem Solving 


4.7 


6.0 




Total I^iath 


4.8 


6.2 


n.4 



! y 



* 

Table 53 

FIFTH GRADE BILINGUAL CmER MiATH 
Metropolitan- Achievement Test 
Mean Grade Equivalents 



Test Section 


October 


.1977 


June 1978 
N=19 


Mean Change 


Computation / 


6,8 




8.3 


K 


Concepts 


7.2 




80 


+V.1 


Problem Solving 


6.3 


/ 


7.6 




Total Math 


6.8 




8.1 


>1.3 



85 

Table 5^ ^ 
SECOND GRADE, FRENCH DOWmNT BILINGUAL CENTER 
Metropolitan Achievement Test 
Primary 1^ ' 
/ Mean Grade Equivalents 



Test Section 


October 1977 


June 1978 


'Mean Change 


Math Computation 


2.8 


3*9 


+1.1 


ft. ■- 

Math Concepts 


3.0 


3.8 


+.8 


Math Problem Solving 


2.9 


3.5 


+.6 


I'otai Math 


2.8 


3.6 


+ .9 



91 



86 " 
Table 55 

THIRD OKADti BILINGUAL CBNTER MATH 
fRUmn DOMINANT 
Metropolitan Achievement Test 



Mean Grades E<^uivalents 



Test Section 


October 1977 

Poi"G\ G 
^ N«25 


June 1978 
Form H 
^" N-26 


Mean Chani;e 


Math Computation 


-4 ■ 






Math Concepts 




;:x , 




Math Problem Solving 






n.o 


Total Math 


3.^ 




n.2 



^2 



87. 

FOURTH ORADB B CLINGUiOi (/eNTBR M4TH 

FRENCH DOMINANT 
Metropolitan Achievement Test 
Mean Grade S<iuivalents 



Test Section October 1977 

Na28 


June 1978 


Mean Change 


Math Computation 


5*0 


7.0 


•^2.0 


Math Concepts 


5.0 


6.5 


+1.5 ' 


Math Problem Solving 




6.7 


n.9 


Total Math 


5»0 


6.7 


n.7 



ERIC 



9,j 



88 

s. 

Table 57 " 

PIPTH GRADE BILINGUAL CENTER MATH 
FRENCH DOMINANT - 
Metropolitan Achievement Test 
Mean Grade Equivalent 



Test Section October 1977 


Jun^ 1978 


Mean Change 


Math Computation 




7.6 


n.8 


Math Concepts 


5.8 


7.3 


n.5 


Math Problem Solving 


5«6 


•6.7 


noi 


Math Total 


5.8 


7.1 


. +1'.3 


t 




** 




» 






* 



If 



9i 



89 

Table 5^ 

SECOr© GRADE BlUNOUAL CENTER MATH TESTS 
SPANISH DOMINANT 

4 

Metropolitan Achievement Test ' 
Primary II 



Mean Grade Equivalents ' . ^ 

b k •- 


liJl_.JJJ*ilJJ. - f 

Test Section October 1977 

Na2l 


Juno 1978 
N»30 


Mean Change 

* 


Math Computation 2.4 


3.5 


•♦•1 1 


Math Concepts 1»9 


3»2 


+1.3 


Math Problem Solving 2.4 . 


3.2 


+.8 


Total Math 2.2 


3^2 


n.o 



V 



Te^tf Section 



9Q 

^ Table 59 

THIRD GRADE BILINGUAL CENTER MATH 
SPANISH DOMINANT 
Metropolitan Achievement Test 
Elementary 
M^an Grade Ecjuivalenta 
\ • 



- October 1977 i978 Mean Change 

Form G Form H 

Nail Na6 



— 

Matfi Computation 


3.5 






Math Concepts 


3-7 


^•1 




Math Problem Solving 


3.5 


3/.8 


■♦•.3 


Total Math 


3.5 


4.4 


+.9 



■ 9e 



ERIC 



It" 

91 

II'. « 

Table 60 

POUKTH GRADE BILINGUAL CENTER MATH^ 

SPANXyH DOMINANT ' 
Metropolitan Achievement Test 
Mean Grade Equivalents 



Teat Section 


October 1977 
N=23 


June 1978^'^ean Change 
N=26 


Math Computation 


3.7 


5.0 


•^1.3 


Math Concepts 


3.8 


5.0 




Math Problem Solving 


3.8 


5.1 


• n.3 


Total Math 


3.7 


5.1 





97 



92 



PIP^PH GRADE; BILINGUAL CENTER MATH 
SPANISH DOMINANT 

Metropolitan Achievement Test 
Mean Grade Equivalents 



Test Section 


October 1977 
Ns30 


June 1978 
N«26 


Mean Change 


Computation 


5.8 


7.3 


n.5 


Concepts 


5.9 


7.0 


n.i 


Proble. Solving 


5*5 


6.8 




Total 


5.7 . 


7oO 


n.3 



0>^ 



Table 62 
SECOND QRADB NQNPUBLIC SCHOOL MATH 

> 

YIDDISH DOMir^ANT 
Metropolitan Achievement Test 
Primary X- 
Mean Grade Equivalents 



Test Section 




N=1^5 
May 1978 


Mean Change 


Math Computation 


3.0 


3.5 




Math Concepts 


2.6 


3.5 


•►.9 


Math Problem Solving 


2.5 


3.6 


n.i 


Total Math 


2.5 


3.5 


n.o 



I 



9if 

^Cablo 63 

fOmm GRADE NONPUBLJC SCHOOL MATH 
YIDDISH DOMINANT 

Metropolitan Achievement Test 
Elementary 

Mean Grade Equivalents 



Test Section 


January 1978 


Jiiay 1978 


• 


N=:32 


Nal5 


Math Computation 


5.1 


5.0 . 


Math Concepts 


5.3 


4.7 


Math Problem Solving 


5.7 ' 


4.7 


^ 1 

Total Math 


5.4 


4.7 



'00 



95 . 

Table 6^* 

PIFUH GRADE NONPUBLIC SCHOOL MATH 
YIDDISH DOMINANT 
- Metropolitan Achievement Test 
Intermediate 
Mean Grade Equivalent 



Test Section 


January 1978 
N=29 


May 1978 
N«15 


Me^ Change 


Computation 


5.1 


6.8 


n.7 


Concepts 


5.8 


6.6 


+.8 


Problem Solving 


5.6 


5.9 


+.3 


~w 

Total Math 


5.8 • 


6.5 


+.7 



